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My Association does not wish to deal with the details of the two
measures, but my Association ventures to draw His Excellency's attention
to the fact that both of them apply to British Indians also as being in-
cluded in the definition of the term "Coloured people". In practice,
none of the Ordinances would apply to British Indians. My Association,
therefore, considers that the insult that is implied in the definition is
totally unwarranted.

My Association will, therefore, feel deeply grateful if His Excellency
could intervene on behalf of British Indians and free the Ordinance from
the objectionable definition, which, while it does no good to the Colony,
is highly offensive to British Indians.

I have the honour to remain^

Sir,
Tour obedient servant^

ABDUL GANI

CHAIRMAN,
BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION
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178. THE HARVEST
The harvest is indeed rich, but the labourers are few. There are
many things that await workers, and every one of these things is most
essential to be done. If, however, we had a choice to make amongst
the many things as to what should receive precedence, education among
Indians would be the first.
We are now in the midst of the Christmas holidays.   The year will
soon be closed upon us.   To many British Indians who read these words
it is, or it ought to be, a season of deep spiritual awakening, for, to Chris-
tians, the Christmas season is a season of holiness. We are, therefore, an-
xious to touch the most responsive chords in the hearts of the Indian youths
who axe born  and bred in South Africa, and to whom South Africa
is their home.   Those that have received any education owe it to their
parents, many of whom were, perhaps, without any knowledge of letters.
What should the latter do in their turn for those of their countrymen
who are in need of education and culture, and all that is implied in these
two words?   We have already remarked upon the fact that the educa-
tion of Indian youths is very much neglected.1   What little is being done
is being done by missionary enterprise, partially supported by the Govern-
ments in South Africa.   There is not a single school of importance, on
which we can lay our hands, which is carried on entirely by Indian enter-
prise.   This is one of those departments in which, while we have always
a right to look to the Government to give the lead, it is possible to help
1 Vide "Compulsory Education in India", pp. 89-91.